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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
The Corfu Channel Case 


N 9 April 1949 an event occurred of great significance in 

strengthening the foundations of international law. The 
International Court of Justice delivered its first judgment. In 
solemn tones the President read aloud the six-thousand-word 
majority opinion of the Court on a dispute which has been 
generally acknowledged as more important than any which its 
predecessor, the Permanent Court of International Justice, was 
ever called upon to settle. 

It was precisely two years since the Security Council had 
recommended that the Corfu Channel dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Albania should be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. But the length of the proceedings is justified 
because the case involved a mass of technical evidence and the 
calling of expert witnesses. Moreover, some months’ delay was 
caused by an Albanian objection to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
which the Court decided to dismiss. 

[he dispute concerned the responsibility of Albania for the 
mining of two British warships in the Corfu Channel on 22 Octo- 
ber 1946, in circumstances which even now, after prolonged argu- 
ment, remain a mystery. The essence of the British case, which 
the Court by a strong majority upheld, was this: that according 
to expert evidence it would have been impossible for the mines to 
have been laid without the knowledge of the Albanian authorities; 
that these authorities failed to warn foreign shipping, and in 
particular the British squadron approaching the minefields; and 
that consequently Albania was liable for all the resulting damage 
and loss of life. 

[In a counter-claim against the United Kingdom, Albania argued 
that the Royal Navy had violated her sovereignty both on the 
ecasion of the mining, and, three weeks later, when it returned 
and swept a number of mines in the same waters. By fourteen 
votes to two the Court decided that on the first occasion the Royal 
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Navy was not guilty. This part of the judgment contains an 
affirmation for the first time by an international tribunal of the 
right of innocent passage for warships in time of peace through 
international straits. Such a right is particularly important where, 
as in the case of the Corfu Channel, the strait passes through a 
State’s territorial waters. On the second occasion the Court 
upheld the Albanian contention unanimously, but stated that 
there were extenuating circumstances. 

The case establishes other important legal precedents. Some of 
the dissenting judges, for instance, thought that a charge of such 
gravity could not be held established against a sovereign State 
without direct and conclusive proof, which the United Kingdom 
was unable to produce. But the majority held that if the Court 
were satisfied beyond reasonable doubt, even on the basis of 
circumstantial evidence, that the mines could not have been laid 
without Albanian knowledge, then Albania must be found respon- 
sible for a breach of international law. The Court further showed 
that it could function successfully as a fact-finding body. It is 
worth noting that to supplement the evidence of the parties it 
appointed a committee of experts to advise it and to make investi- 
gations on the scene of the crime. 

The judgment is also significant on a broader plane. This was a 
dispute which touched closely the national pride and the vital 
interests of both countries; indeed, it was originally brought 
before the Security Council as a dispute ‘likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace’. By its handling of the case 
and by the definitive and unambiguous judgment it has delivered, 
the Court has shown its value and its competence, not merely in 
cases of a more or less friendly character, but in others which, 
fifty years ago, could only have been settled by force of arms. 


Compromises at Bonn 


The action of the German Social Democratic Party (S.P.D.) 
in rejecting the draft Constitution for Western Germany, which 
had been worked out by the Parliamentary Council in which it was 
represented, has surprised and puzzled many people outside 
Germany who have not followed closely the process of constitu- 
tion-making at Bonn. It also caused ‘distress’ and ‘disgust’ to the 
Christian Democratic Party (C.D.U.), which regards this action 
by its political opponents as offering the world a picture of divided 
German political counsels and constituting a defeat of the ‘reason- 
able elements’ in the S.P.D. The latter objected to the draft Con- 
stitution principally on two grounds. In the first place legislative 
powers, intended to strengthen the rights of the Lander as against 
the Federal Government, were given to the second chamber. (The 
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second chamber, or Bundesrat, was to consist of members of the 
Governments of the Lander, who would vote according to instruc- 
tions from their Governments.) In the second place, the S.P.D. 
disapproved of the extensive financial powers, including rights of 
tax collection, given to the Lander Governments. The right of 
the Federal authorities was to be strictly limited to what was 
necessary for the discharge of Federal responsibilities. The S.P.D. 
held that the Federal Government would not have sufficient 
powers to achieve the necessary control in the interests of efficient 
administration. Upon this issue no satisfactory final compromise 
solutions have been found after weeks of discussion between the 
two parties, of which the S.P.D. stands broadly for a greater 
degree of central control, while the C.D.U. is ‘federalist’? and 
wishes to strengthen the powers of the Lander Governments under 
the Constitution at the expense of the central Federal Govern- 
ment. Each party claims that it has made genuine and far-reaching 
compromises in order to achieve agreement. 

Since the Parliamentary Council first met at Bonn six months 
ago to draft a Constitution, the Allied Military Governors have 
sent it instructions on no fewer than five occasions. On 2 March 
they issyed a memorandum outlining the amendments which 
they wished made in the draft Constitution submitted to them by 
the Bonn Parliamentary Council. The most important of their 
objections concerned the relation between the powers of the 
Federal Government and the Lander Governments respectively. 
The German draft gave the Central Government priority of power 
on major issues over the Lander Governments and thus, accord- 
ing to the Military Governors, departed too far from instructions 
laid down by them during the autumn. They therefore altered, 
in the direction of increasing the powers of the Linder as against 
the Central Government, articles in the Constitution dealing with 
legislative and financial powers. A committee of the Parliamentary 
Council then worked out counter-proposals to meet the Military 
Governors’ objections. On 25 March these were declared unaccept- 
able. The decisions of the Military Governors are always joint 
decisions, but it is no secret that the American and French 
representatives have consistently favoured a Constitution in which 
the powers of the Lander were increased to the maximum and those 
of the Central Government correspondingly reduced. ‘The former 
were to be strengthened in conformity with American constitu- 
tional theory and practice; the latter diminished on grounds of 
security to prevent the creation of a strongly centralized and 
therefore potentially dangerous future German Government. The 
Christian Democratic Party, in working to strengthen the powers 
of the Lander in accordance with their political principles, have 
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therefore in effect been the willing tools of the Allied Govern- 
ments. The pressure exercised by the liaison officers of the Mili- 
tary Governors has meant in fact that most of the compromises 
have been at the expense of the S.P.D., which has thus tended to 
appear at the least intransigent, if not actually nationalistic, in 
its attempt to secure greater powers for the Central Government 
against the express wishes of the Military Governors. 

However unfortunate may be the delay in completing the 
Western German Constitution caused by the action of the S.P.D., 
it is not necessarily the result either of political ineptitude or of a 
deliberate attempt to postpone the day when Germans in Western 
Germany by their own action will appear to legalize the division 
of their country into two parts, and there are already signs that 
it may ultimately result in further compromises. 


The Syrian Coup d’Etat 


The fabric of the young Syrian Republic, in which latent 
weaknesses were detectable early in 1948, was subjected to new 
strains when the attempts of the Arab States to destroy the State 
of Israel proved unsuccessful. The small and lightly-equipped 
Syrian Army achieved nothing. After several Cabinet reshuffles the 
entire Cabinet fell on 1 December following riots in the main 
towns, led by students demanding renewed efforts in Palestine. 
There were also deep-seated economic discontents, deriving from 
the grievous cost-of-living (the index, compared with that of 1939, 
had risen twice as far as that of Egypt), from the scarcity of 
essential articles, financial stringency, and from the usual charges 
of ministerial corruption. A fortnight elapsed before the moderate, 
forty-five-year-old Khalid al-’Azm succeeded in forming a 
Cabinet pledged to reverse the policy of isolation from the Great 
Powers which the previous nationalist Governments had followed 
since throwing off the French mandate in 1945. ‘The new Cabinet 
concluded the interrupted negotiations with France to regularize 
the status of the Syrian currency; they ratified the agreement for 
the Trans-Arabian oil pipeline to the Mediterranean, and proposed 
to examine the projects of other oil companies; and they prepared 
to negotiate an armistice with Israel. 

But in the early morning of 30 March 1949 troops occupied the 
key buildings in Damascus and arrested President Shukri al- 
Quwwatli, whose previously strong position had been shaken by 
the ‘minor revolution’ last December. The ex-Premier and 
several Ministers and senior administrators were also deprived of 
their liberty. The main cause of this almost bloodless coup d’ état 
was general discontent at the unchecked economic and financial 
deterioration. An army pay-cut and the selection of some army 
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officers as scapegoats for the popular charges of official corruption 
came as the last straw. The coup was led by the Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Husni az-Za’im, a burly soldier of Kurdish origin, who 
was trained in the Ottoman Army and served in Syria under Faisal 
(1919-20) and then under the French. His part in clandestine na- 
tionalist politics had ensured his advancement when Syria became 
independent, and he had been promoted to Chief of Staff one 
week after the Arab States intervened in Palestine in May 1948. 

While he was not overtly opposed, only 70 of the 136 Deputies 
signified their support, and the professional politicians were 
reluctant to take office under him and so risk impeachment for 
unconstitutional behaviour by some future régime. Colonel Husni 
accordingly proclaimed the dissolution of Parliament and announ- 
ced his intention to have a new Constitution drafted and to hold 
new elections. He tried to fill the political vacuum by reaching an 
armistice agreement with Israel, by familiar promises of economic 
and social reforms, and by announcing his desire to form a 
military and economic alliance with Iraq and Transjordan. He also 
proclaimed his intention to draw closer to Turkey, from whom the 
Syrian nationalists had been estranged by her annexation of the 
former Sanjaq of Alexandretta (the Hatay) just before the sec- 
ond World War. Special envoys from Iraq and Transjordan 
visited Damascus, and the reaction in Ankara was favourable. 

The displaced régime, however, had been a staunch supporter 
of the Egypt-dominated Arab League. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s attitude to Colonel Husni was at first chilly, and for some 
days no mention of the coup was allowed to appear in the Egyptian 
press. But on 17 April the Secretary-General of the Arab League 
accepted an urgent invitation to attend conversations in Damascus, 
for which the Iraqi Premier, Nuri as-Sa’id (for many years a 
protagonist of Arab federation), and the Lebanese Foreign 
Minister had already arrived. On the same day it was reported 
that Colonel Husni had formed a Cabinet, in which he held the 
portfolios of Defence and the Interior as well as the Premiership. 

A removal of the economic and political barriers between the 
Arab successor-States of the Ottoman Empire is obviously desir- 
able as a preliminary to a co-ordinated plan for the economic and 
social development of the Fertile Crescent. But the Arab response 
to such a plan, which would in any case have to surmount local 
vested interests and personal rivalries, has been rendered doubly 
uncertain by recent events in Palestine. The political failure and 
assassination of General Bakr Sidgi, another Kurd and military 
dictator of Iraq in 1936~7, should serve to remind Colonel Husni 
that the way of the ‘Saviour with the Sword’, however warranted 
by previous misgovernment, is likely to be a chequered one. 





ALLIED POLICY IN JAPAN 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Aue policy and objectives in Japan were clearly stated 
from the outset of the occupation. They were set forth both 
in the Potsdam proclamation of July 1945 and in the first directive 
of September 1945, to General MacArthur, entitled ‘U.S. Initial 
Post-Surrender Policy for Japan’. After three-and-a-half years 
of occupation it is interesting to consider how far these projects 
have been fulfilled. 

The Allies’ first task was essentially negative. Japan was to be 
disarmed, her war potential destroyed, her Empire confiscated, 
war criminals brought to justice, and militarist doctrines eradi- 
cated. The power of the Zaibatsu was to be broken, and repara- 
tions exacted to recompense the former victims of Japanese 
aggression. The second, and more constructive, task before the 
Allies was to introduce, or encourage the development of, demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions in Japan. How far have these aims 
been achieved? 

The disarming, demobilization, and repatriation of the Japanese 
forces was carried out smoothly and efficiently during the first 
year of occupation, the only substantial delay being caused by 
Russian reluctance to repatriate Japanese prisoners of war. Steps 
were also taken to prevent a future revival of militarism. ‘The War 
and Navy Ministries and other militarist Government departments, 
such as the Ministry of Munitions and the Greater East Asia 
Ministry, were abolished. Militarist or ultra-nationalist societies 
and organizations were dissolved, and persons of known militarist 
sentiments purged from public life. ‘The Japanese themselves paid 
lip-service to pacifist doctrines by including in their new Con- 
stitution (almost certainly under American prompting, if not 
coercion) a formal and permanent renunciation of war. But the 
value of this proclamation was naturally debatable. 

During the three-and-a-half years of Allied (in practice Ameri- 
can) occupation, much has been done to build up democratic 
institutions in Japan and to encourage freedom of thought. The 
Meiji Constitution has been replaced by a new one, allegedly 
drafted by the Japanese but bearing a strong American imprint, in 
which sovereignty is no longer vested in the Emperor but in the 
people. A bi-cameral system has been chosen, with a strong 
Lower House and a Cabinet exercising executive power and re- 
sponsible to the Diet instead of to the Emperor. The latter is no 
longer even the titular chief executive or Head of the State, but 
remains simply ‘the symbol of the State and of the unity of the 
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people, deriving his position from the sovereign will of the people’. 
Henceforward all Imperial property, other than hereditary 
estates, will be considered as State property, the income being paid 
into the national exchequer, and an allowance for Imperial 
expenditure will in future be approved in the annual Budget. In 
addition to defining the functions of the Emperor and the Diet, the 
new Constitution also guarantees the civil liberties of the indi- 
vidual. 

The Diet has passed numerous laws to implement this new 
Constitution. By July 1948 the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (S.C.A.P.) could announce that all its basic concepts 
had been enacted. An independent judiciary had been established, 
and the Japanese legal system reformed to protect the rights of the 
individual by such provisions as the writ of habeas corpus. An 
amnesty was also granted to prisoners serving sentences for political 
offences, including /ése-majesté. Other important measures carried 
out since the surrender have been the reform of local government, 
the protection of the rights of labour, a comprehensive land 
reform, and a rather half-hearted attempt to break up the Zaibatsu. 

On paper, at least, Japan is now provided with the essential 
basic machinery for a democratic State. It remains to consider, 
first, whether these reforms have succeeded in changing the pat- 
tern of Japanese government, and secondly, the extent to which 
they command popular support. 


THE POSITION OF THE EMPEROR 


What, for example, is the real position of the Emperor in post- 
war Japan? Allied policy towards him has sometimes appeared 
inconsistent, but it has been prompted by expediency. Before the 
surrender the Japanese leaders were prepared to make every con- 
cession, provided the Imperial institution was safeguarded, and 
although the Allies gave no definite undertaking on this point, they 
made the Emperor responsible for carrying out the surrender 
terms and thus tacitly implied that he would be retained. Allied 
policy, as specifically outlined, was ‘to use the existing form of 
government in Japan, not to support it’. The Supreme Com- 
mander was ordered to ‘exercise his authority through Japanese 
governmental machinery and agencies, including the Emperor, to 
the extent that this satisfactorily furthers U.S. objectives’. But it 
was expressly stated that the Supreme Commander was in no way 
committed to support the Emperor, should this expedient no 
longer suit Allied policy or should the Japanese people wish to 
change their form of government. 

Ideally it might be argued that any system which included the 
Emperor should have been abolished. The whole structure of 
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militarist Japan had been built round the throne. Moreover, among 
certain of the Allies, notably the Australians, the Chinese, and the 
Russians, it was felt that the Emperor was no less guilty than the 
other Japanese leaders, and that justice demanded his trial as a 
war criminal. But although there was substance in both these argu- 
ments, the practical advantages of retaining the Emperor were so 
overwhelming that most thoughtful observers considered the 
Allied decision more than justified by the remarkable smoothness 
of the Japanese surrender following the Imperial command. 

How the Japanese would have reacted had the Allies insisted on 
destroying the Imperial system can but be surmised. It is possible 
that they would have resisted long and stubbornly and that victory 
would only have been achieved at a heavy cost in Allied lives. 
Probably nothing short of the Imperial command, overriding lesser 
loyalties, could have produced not only unquestioning obedience, 
but the active co-operation of the whole population in an act which 
betrayed one of their most fundamental traditions. 

Since the surrender, the occupying authorities have endeav- 
oured to transmute the Japanese attitude towards the Emperor 
into a more democratic conception. State Shinto has been abolished. 
The Imperial portrait no longer hangs in the schools, and the 
Emperor himself has publicly renounced his divinity. He has 
mingled with his people, visiting hospitals and factories in the 
manner of a democratic monarch. He has also waited on General 
MacArthur on a number of occasions. All this would have been 
inconceivable before the war, and yet it appears that he has never 
been so popular. To the foreigner, the small shabbily-dressed 
Emperor, making a few stumbling and banal remarks to his 
embarrassed subjects, appears devoid of regal attributes; but when 
he tours the countryside he needs protection from the enthusiasm 
of his people, who throng by thousands to see him and queue 
patiently for hours in order to tread on a dais which has received 
the imprint of his sacred foot. Although his powers have been 
reduced almost to impotence, the Socialist Premier, Mr Katayama, 
had to be rebuked for reporting the resignation of his Cabinet 
first to the Emperor, as though the latter’s position was unchanged." 

It is not surprising that the Japanese have clung to the Imperial 
throne as the last link with the old Japan. At the surrender their 
world had crumbled in ruins. They were dazed less by the 
physical destruction, since they had been schooled from time 
immemorial in the havoc of natural disasters, than by the spiritual 


1 His successor, Mr Ashida, was the first Premier who did not officially report 
his resignation to the Emperor; but it seems unlikely to have been accidental that 
the Ashida Cabinet was invited to tea with the Emperor, who had a private 
conversation with Mr Ashida just before the Cabinet’s decision to resign was 
announced. 
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impact of defeat. Their leaders were discredited, some were on 
trial for their lives, and the familiar structure of Japanese society 
was being drastically altered to conform to an alien democratic 
ideal. ‘The Emperor alone remained. Far from his reputation being 
impaired by his abasement, most Japanese seem to have felt that 
the Emperor had deliberately humiliated himself in order to save 
his people. For in his surrender broadcast he had declared that to 
continue resistance ‘would be only to increase needlessly the 
ravages of war finally to the point of endangering the very founda- 
tions of the Empire’s existence’. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


‘The course of Japanese politics since the surrender has not been 
edifying, and up till now only insignificant political leaders have 
emerged. he surrender Cabinet was headed by Prince Higashikuni, 
who handled the initial problems of surrender and demobilization 
and then resigned in favour of Baron Shidehara, who formed a new 
Cabinet which remained in office until the general election took 
place in April 1946. Meanwhile the electoral law was amended, 
reducing the age of enfranchisement from twenty-five to twenty, 
and introducing suffrage for women on equal terms with men. 
The purge of political leaders whose records were unacceptable to 
the occupation authorities had caused considerable consternation. 
It also implied drastic reorganization since the majority of the 
members of the Diet were involved. But the Japanese post-war 
political parties gradually took shape, following the dissolution of 
the Great Japan Political Association, to which 377 of the 466 
members of the House of Representatives had belonged at the time 
of the surrender. 

The most important of these groups proved to be the two con- 
servative parties, incongruously described as Liberals and Pro- 
gressives. There also emerged the Social Democratic Party and 
the Co-operative Party, which was rather more conservative than 
the Social Democrats, but which tended to support the same 
policies. The small Communist Party proved to have a dis- 
proportionate significance owing to its influence on labour. More- 
over, alone of Japanese political parties, the Communists were 
untainted by connections with the earlier régime, since almost 
from the time of the party’s inception in 1923 it had been the 
victim of ruthless persecution. But it was handicapped by the 
known disapproval of S.C.A.P. and the unpopularity of its move 
to abolish the Imperial system. It only gained five seats in the 
House of Representatives at the first general election. 

The election, which was carried out under careful Allied super- 
vision, was the first in which the electors were free to record their 
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votes without fear-of coercion, and the polling figure was high, 
over 72 per cent of those registered. ‘The election results revealed a 
conservative trend. After intricate party manoeuvres, Shigeru 
Yoshida, leader of the Liberal Party, combined with the Pro- 
gressives and non-party elements to form a coalition Cabinet. 

Since this first post-war election Japanese politics have fol- 
lowed a tortuous and ineffectual course. ‘The Yoshida Government 
failed to stem the inflation and to suppress the black market, and 
proved unco-operative with Allied Headquarters. When its mis- 
handling of the labour problem provoked the threat of a general 
strike, S.C.A.P. intervened. The strike was banned, but Mr 
Yoshida was ordered to prepare for another general election, the 
first under the new Constitution. 

Mr Yoshida was succeeded first by Mr Tetsu Katayama, a 
Social Democrat, in May 1947, and then, in February 1948, by 
Mr Ashida, leader of the Democratic Party.! Both the latter 
Premiers were men of a more liberal outlook than their predeces- 
sors, and were thus more acceptable to Allied Headquarters, with 
whom they genuinely co-operated. But unfortunately neither com- 
manded a clear majority in the House, so each had recourse to an 
uneasy and eventually unworkable coalition. Mr Katayama, by 
compromising with the Democrats and Co-operatives within his 
Coalition Government, alienated the Left wing of his own party 
and was forced to resign. Mr Ashida succeeded him at the head of a 
coalition of Democrats, Social Democrats, and Peoples’ Co- 
operatives, but he also became involved in disputes with both Left 
and Right wing sections of the Government. But the fall of his 
administration was due to revelations of wide-scale official cor- 
ruption in which the Deputy Premier, Mr Suehiro Nishio, was 
implicated, and later Mr Ashida himself. 

After this collapse of the moderate parties, Mr Yoshida, leader 
of a reconstituted conservative party, the Democratic Liberal 
Party, returned to power. At first he was at the head of a caretaker 
Government, but his position has been confirmed by the general 
election in January, when he gained an absolute majority. 

After the election results became known, General MacArthur 
expressed public approval. He stated that ‘the people of the world 
everywhere can take satisfaction in this enthusiastic and orderly 
Japanese ejection which, at a critical moment in Asiatic history, 
has given so clear and decisive a mandate for the conservative 
philosophy of government’. It is indeed true that the conserva- 
tives made very substantial gains. Mr Yoshida’s Democratic 
Liberal Party obtained a clear majority, having won 264 seats out 


1 In March 1947 the Progressive Party changed its name to the Democratic 
Party. 
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of 466, compared with only 152 seats in the previous Diet. But 
these results would be more a matter for rejoicing if victory had 
been won at the expense of the extreme Left. Instead, it is the 
moderate parties which have collapsed. The Communists, on the 
other hand, have made an increase from 4 to 35 seats, thus 
becoming the fourth most important political group in the Diet. 
The importance of these Communist gains should not be exag- 
gerated. Despite its spectacular advance, the Japanese Communist 
Party still only constitutes a small if well-drilled minority, and 
historically the Japanese have proved among the least susceptible 
of Asian people to Communist doctrine. But it is worth considering 
the causes of this substantial change of opinion, which seems to 
have taken by surprise not only Allied Headquarters but also the 
Communists themselves. The chief external cause was probably 
the encouragement afforded by Communist successes in China, 
but the internal causes can probably be found in the trends of 
occupation policy since the surrender. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OCCUPATION POLICY 


American occupation policy is generally considered to fall into 
three phases. The first and most straightforward was the demolish- 
ing of militarist Japan and the clearing of the ground in prepara- 
tion for the building of the new democratic State. This phase, as 
we have seen, was carried out most efficiently. ‘The second phase 
opened in an atmosphere of unjustifiable optimism, in which it 
was assumed that the Japanese had become democratic overnight, 
and even that an increasing number would adopt Christianity. ‘Too 
little weight was given to Japanese obedience to authority (in this 
case Allied Headquarters) and to their desire to propitiate their 
conquerors the sooner to be rid of them. 

The aim of American policy was to govern Japan indirectly 
through the medium of the Japanese Government, and it had been 
hoped that the Japanese would initiate their own reforms once the 
outline was made known to them. But these hopes did not material- 
ize. In devising the new Constitution, the Japanese are alleged to 
have been so dilatory in producing a draft that the final document 
is generally acknowledged to have been almost entirely the product 
of Allied Headquarters, although it is officially pronounced to have 
been drafted by the Japanese themselves. Nor was this an excep- 
tional example, for nearly all the important reforms introduced 
since the surrender have been carried out at the instigation of 
S.C.A.P., although the system of indirect control, by verbal sug- 
gestions instead of directives, often concealed the fact. This 
method was adopted as it was felt that the Japanese Government 
would have more authority if it appeared to initiate its own policy 
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rather than act as the mouthpiece of Allied Headquarters. But 
since the Japanese leaders, for all their seeming subservience, have 
shown no inclination either to introduce adequate reforms or to 
tackle the economic problems with any sincerity of purpose, the 
American attitude has hardened and open intervention by 
S.C.A.P. has become more frequent. 

The third phase of American policy has been essentially realist. 
The earlier enthusiasm for inculcating democratic ideals and the 
American way of life has been modified by a growing awareness 
that the cost of the experiment is being borne by the American 
taxpayer. In the last year, therefore, the emphasis has been less on 
making Japan democratic than on making her economically self- 
supporting. These two aims have often proved incompatible, and 
there have been abrupt reversals of American policy, particularly 
on economic questions. 

One such instance has been the dissolution of the Zaibatsu, or 
business combines. In the initial post-surrender directive it was 
stated that S.C.A.P. should ‘favour a programme for the dissolu- 
tion of the large industrial and banking combinations which have 
exercised control of a great part of Japan’s trade and industry’. 
In theory it was generally agreed that the Zaibatsu should be dis- 
solved, but two important practical objections were raised. ‘The 
first was that should the Zaibatsu holdings be put up for sale, black 
marketeers were the only people in post-war Japan who would be 
in a position to buy them up. They would hardly prove desirable 
substitutes for the original owners. The second argument, and the 
one which had most influence in American business circles, was 
that if men of proven managerial ability and experience were 
purged, the restoration of Japan’s shattered economy would be yet 
further retarded. Japan would thus remain a liability to the Allies, 
or rather the United States, who was bearing the cost of occupa- 
tion and rehabilitation. This view eventually prevailed. 

At first, however, despite these objections, official American 
policy supported dissolution. A Holding Company Liquidation 
Commission was established in August 1946 to dissolve the trusts 
and take over the assets of the holding companies. This was 
followed by the dissolution of control associations and of the 
Koeki Eidan, the war-time foreign trade agency, which was 
replaced by the Japanese Board of Trade. In the beginning of 
1947 the scope of the political purge was extended to business and 
finance. In that year an anti-trust law was passed in March; a 
Fair Trade Commission was appointed in July; and a law for the 
Elimination of Excessive Concentrations of Economic Power came 
into force in December. But despite this impressive array of legis- 
lation, American enthusiasm for the project was beginning to wane. 
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A speech by General MacArthur in February 1948, in which he 
stated that their dissolution was ‘indispensable to the growth of 
democratic government and life’, was much criticized, and the 
opinion of the American business circles mentioned earlier was 
rapidly gaining ground. In the course of the summer a number of 
earlier decrees were rescinded and restrictions were relaxed, 
enabling many companies to escape reorganization. Finally, in 
December 1948 the American representative on the Far Eastern 
Commission announced that the plan for the dissolution of the 
combines had been abandoned. This seems to have been an in- 
stance in which the blueprint of reform was considerably modified 
in the interests of temporary expediency. But this is not the only 
indication of the latest American trend to concentrate on making 
Japan economically self-supporting, even at the sacrifice of some 
of the democratic ideals envisaged in the early days of the occupa- 
tion. ‘This attitude was revealed in General MacArthur’s letter to 
Mr Yoshida in December, which spoke of a ‘temporary surrender 
of some of the privileges and immunities inherent in a free society’, 
adding that there would be ‘no place for ideological opposition’ 
to American plans for the industrial revival of Japan. There has 
also been a hardening of attitude towards labour. 

In the sphere of labour legislation, soon after the surrender 
fundamental reforms were introduced, and by the beginning of 
1949 ‘Trade Union membership exceeded 64 million. The Trade 
Union Law, which was passed in December 1945, established the 
framework of basic labour rights and provided for labour relations 
committees to handle disputes. Freedom to strike was only re- 
stricted in the case of esesntial groups, such as the police, or where 
a strike would impede the occupation. In the early days few strikes 
were forbidden, the most notable exception being the threatened 
General Strike in February 1947 which was averted by S.C.A.P. 
intervention. But in the spring of 1948 the country was paralysed 
by a series of strikes, chiefly among Government employees, 
and with the new emphasis of occupation policy on production 
widespread strikes could no longer be tolerated. Moreover the 
anti-Communist campaign in America was at its height, and many 
of the labour unions were known to be under Communist control. 
[n a letter in July to Mr Ashida, then Prime Minister, the Supreme 
Commander urged the revision of the National Public Service 
Law making strikes by Government employees illegal, and the 
necessary measures were taken by the succeeding Diet. In January 
of this year General MacArthur again took a strong line, warning 
Trade Union leaders and employers that if they could not settle 
~— disputes peacefully and increase production they would have 
to face disciplinary measures and possible loss of foreign assist- 
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ance. As further measures for increasing production, a forty-eight- 
hour week was introduced, and it was proposed that Government 
and industry should reduce their uneconomically large staffs by 
25 per cent, in spite of the considerable unemployment involved. 

But although Japanese labour may have been disappointed by 
the most recent trend in American policy, the modifications made 
necessary by this change of policy have often been in Japan’s 
favour. For in order to make Japan pay her way the United States 
has advocated her restoration to the position of ‘the workshop of 
Asia’. This has been urged in the face of opposition from the other 
Allies, who have no wish to reinstate an economic rival and fear 
that Japanese industrial domination may once more be used as a 
stepping stone to aggression. 


REPARATIONS 


The question of reparations has also proved difficult. At the sur- 
render fairly drastic measures were envisaged. These had the two- 
fold purpose of compensating victims of Japanese aggression and 
destroying war potential. The reparations programme was held up 
initially by a dispute between the Soviet Union and the remaining 
Allies on the question of whether Russian industrial removals in 
Manchuria should be treated as reparations or as ‘legitimate war 
booty’. Meanwhile it became increasingly obvious that reparations 
could only be made at the expense of the United States, who would 
bear the burden if Japanese recovery were retarded. The growing 
American awareness of this consideration is reflected in the 
increasingly moderate recommendations of successive American 
missions, from that of the Pauley Report in 1946 to that of the 
Johnston Committee in April 1948. Actually the only reparations 
so far exacted, or indeed likely to be exacted, from Japan have been 
about 16,000 machine tools delivered as an interim measure under 
the ‘advanced transfer programme.’ 

Although the avowed, and probably the primary, American 
motive in building up Japan is to relieve the American taxpayer, 
there is a second motive which cannot be overlooked, since it may 
also have been responsible for some of the seeming inconsistencies 
in American policy. That motive is the fear of Communism and 
the consequent tendency to see Japan as an anti-Communist bul- 
wark. Such a policy has been more than once officially denied, but 
a number of prominent Americans, including General Eichelber- 
ger, have given it public support. They expressed regret that the 
initial disarming of Japan had been carried out with such thorough- 
ness, and advocated that she be allowed a larger and better armed 
police force. Such statements, taken in conjunction with S.C.A.P. 
approval of the restoration of the Japanese coastguard service in the 
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face of strong opposition from the other Allies, have caused a 
certain amount of anxiety among erstwhile victims of Japanese 
aggression, notably China, the Philippines, and Australia. These 
countries complain that the United States is treating her former 
enemy better than her Allies. But this is hardly a fair criticism, 
for the American policy of building up Japan was only adopted 
after it became apparent that all the money and equipment 
lavished on China had been spent in vain, and that American war- 


time dreams of China as the new stabilizing force in East Asia were 
illusive. 


EDUCATION AND LAND REFORM 


There are two aspects of Allied reform which have been but 
little affected by reversals of policy: education and land reform. 
As to education, the primary concern of the occupation authori- 
ties has been to eliminate the influence of militarism. They might 
well have been daunted by the magnitude of their task. It involved 
not only the purging of teachers, but also extensive revision of 
school textbooks and the reorganization of a curriculum which had 
formerly devoted many hours a week to bayonet drill and other 
forms of military training. Nor was this calculated military indoc- 
trination of children a recent development, although it had been 
intensified from about 1930. From earliest times the Japanese have 
revered the warrior, and Japanese school-books were pervaded to 
such a degree with aggressive ultra-nationalist dogma that it was 
not possible merely to expurgate objectionable passages. The books 
had to be re-written. The teaching of history, geography, and 
morals had to be suspended until new books could be issued. 

None can regret that the tissue of mis-statements and false 
claims which was accepted as history during the last half-century 
has been replaced by a dispassionate account. Japanese children 
will now learn that the so-called ‘China incident’ was in fact a 
‘protracted war’; that Japan waged aggressive war on the Allies and 
was defeated; and that these misfortunes were ‘brought about by 
the fighting services who caused this unreasonable war’. It must be 
remembered that the Japanese are a people whose culture has 
been so saturated with the cult of the warrior that even the con- 
templation of cherry-blossom has military associations, since the 
Samurai who dies for his country is compared to the blossom 
which falls at the moment of its greatest beauty. 

Besides the attempt to eliminate militarism, the Japanese 
educational system has been reorganized, largely on American 
lines. An American Education Mission visited Japan in 1946, and a 
Japanese Educational Reform Council was subsequently estab- 
lished to study their recommendations. In March 1947 a Funda- 
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mental Law of Education was passed by the Diet, implementing 
those sections of the new Constitution which concerned education, 
and containing provisions designed to protect schools from 
political influence. 

Land reform has also beer. among the more successful aspects of 
the occupation policy. In December 1945 S.C.A.P. issued a 
directive ordering the Japanese Government to carry out a pro- 
gramme of agrarian reform with the object of redistributing the 
land on a more equal basis. In response to this directive the Land 
Reform Law was drawn up in October 1946, requiring absentee 
landlords to sell all their land to the Government. Non-cultivating 
landowners living on their land were restricted to 1 cho (2.451 
acres) in the three main islands, or 4 cho in Hokkaido, and owner- 
cultivators were allowed to retain 3 cho (or 12 cho in Hokkaido). 
The surplus land was to be sold to the Government for re-sale, to 
avoid pressure being exerted on the tenant-farmer, who had the 
first option to buy the land he was cultivating. Payment could be 
made by instalments over a period of up to thirty years. By 
December 1948 a total of 2,046,444 cho had been acquired, and 
1,784,925 cho disposed of. 

The success of the policy is partly due to the economic situation 
since the inflation, and the high price of food has favoured the 
farming community. Not only has peasant indebtedness become a 
thing of the past, but many tenants have been able to buy their 
land in one or two instalments. An American agricultural expert 
who made a recent survey of rural Japan reported very favourably 
on what he saw.! He stated that fewer families were on relief, 
health conditions had improved with the establishment of clinics 
in many villages, and increased prosperity was revealed by the 
brisk purchase of livestock and agricultural machinery and the 
sowing of additional crops. But perhaps the best tribute to the suc- 
cess of the land reform is the fact that the Communists have made 
little progress in rural areas, their recent electoral successes being 
almost exclusively in industrial districts. 


A JAPANESE DEMOCRACY? 

Following this brief outline of the chief reforms carried out by, 
or under the influence of, the occupation authorities, it remains to 
consider how far the Americans have succeeded in their aim of 
teaching the Japanese a democratic way of life. 

There have been two inherent and unavoidable difficulties in 
this task. The first is the seeming inconsistency of imposing free- 
dom by force. Freedom of speech and of the press, for instance, 


1See Natural Resources Section: Weekly Summary, 9-15 January 1949 
(S.C.A.P. Headquarters, Tokyo), pp. 3-6. 
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were advocated, and yet at the same time the requirements of the 
occupation demanded a fairly rigorous censorship. The Japanese 
were exhorted to renounce war for ever, and yet the Americans 
were in the position to dictate these views, not by right of their 
pacific virtues, but by military conquest. The Japanese are being 
taught the joys of democracy and the American way of life. But the 
vast majority of Americans seen by the citizens of Japan do not 
appear as peaceful citizens, but as superbly equipped warriors. 
They are told that militarism should be eliminated from politics, 
and yet these same orders emanate from a Military Government 
whose activities cover every field of public life. It may well be that 
the Japanese will admire and seek to emulate the material strength, 
the scientific achievements, and the martial qualities of the Ameri- 
cans which they have seen so effectively demonstrated, rather than 
the way of life of the unknown American citizen, with its emphasis 
on comfort and luxuries which the spartan Japanese has been 
taught to despise. 

‘The second difficulty in imposing democracy from without, and 
one most often put forward, is that it is an alien concept which 
has no roots in Japanese culture and therefore is bound to wither 
once the Allies withdraw. The suggestion that Allied reforms are 
only superficial, and that the Japanese will revert to type once they 
are masters in their own house, has been put forward rather fre- 
quently in the last year. It is perhaps a reaction against the exag- 
gerated optimism of the claims of S.C.A.P. in the early days of the 
occupation. Upon the Allied withdrawal, undoubtedly much will 
be discarded. Much will be adapted to fit the Japanese pattern, 
and what is generally regarded as the national character will not 
alter overnight. On the other hand, although up till now the 
Japanese have not wanted democracy enough to fight for it them- 
selves, there is still the hope that, once they have known what it is to 
live in a free society, they will be unwilling to renounce their new- 
found privileges and return to their former subservience. The 
longer the Japanese leaders are forced to work a democratic system, 
the more difficult will it be to put the clock back when they are 
eventually freed from foreign control. 


S. H. 
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POLITICAL CONFORMITY 
AND ARTISTIC CONSCIENCE 


- OREIGN observers have paid too little attention to the 
latest episode in the Soviet Union’s protracted ideological 
purge. Yet in many ways it is most interesting. For purposes of 
clinical demonstration the purge as applied to what has been 
termed the ‘homeless cosmopolitans’ of the Russian cultural world 
is perhaps the most satisfactory recent manifestation of the malady 
which is sapping the vigour of Soviet intellectual life. The neces- 
sary documentation is easily obtainable in the West; an under- 
standing of the issues involved requires no specialist knowledge; 
and our diagnosis is unlikely to be seriously affected by any future 
development. Neither the controversy over the biologist Lysenko, 
nor the condemnation of the Varga-ite economists, to mention the 
two phases of the post-war ideological reorientation which excited 
most interest abroad, satisfies all these conditions. It may be ob- 
jected that the practical implications of the biological controversy 
and of the (not yet total) eclipse of the Varga school are incom- 
parably more important than those of the campaign against ‘cos- 
mopolitanism’ and ‘anti-patriotism’ among Soviet literary, theatri- 
cal, and music critics. Lysenko’s triumph may prove a set-back 
for Soviet science and Soviet agriculture, while the apparent 
vindication of the anti- Varga-ites perhaps contributes to our under- 
standing of Soviet foreign policy. But the practical importance of 
the affair of the critics is that it signalizes a further curtailment of 
intellectual liberty in the U.S.S.R., and throws some light both 
on the intellectual health of Soviet society and on the bankruptcy 
of Marxist philosophy in its Soviet form. 

The campaign has been extended to include literary, musical, 
and film critics. Their ‘offences’ are interesting in detail but do 
not differ substantially from those of the theatre critics, who were 
the first objective, and have so far borne the brunt of the Party’s 
latest ideological purge. This article is concerned with the theatre 
critics alone. 

The mechanics of the ‘purge’ conform to a familiar pattern. The 
heads of the denunciation were formulated in Pravda, the organ 
of the Communist Party’s Central Committee, and in Culture and 
Life, the organ of the Central Committee’s Department of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation. Leaders of the witch-hunt were appointed— 
one of them, A. Sofronov, has recently emerged as the ideological 
Gauleiter of Soviet dramatists, and the other, K. Simonov, is 
assistant secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers. The Central 
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Committee’s denunciation was proclaimed in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad at meetings of dramatists, theatrical workers, and critics, 
and of the Communist fractions of various branches of the Union 
of Soviet Writers. The authorized terms of the denunciation were 
repeated ad nauseum, with some expansion but little variation. 
Communists and others throughout the U.S.S.R. expressed their 
approval of the Party’s action and even ventured to inquire why 
it had not been taken sooner. Interested parties paid off old scores 
—in the line of duty, no doubt, but with none the less satisfaction for 
that. Sofronov and Simonov, for instance, had both suffered from 
the criticisms of those whom they now condemned; while another 
victim of the ‘cosmopolitans’, Pogodin, actually apologized for not 
having proceeded against them sooner! The ‘patriots’, secure in 
the support of the Central Committee, concluded the affair to their 
satisfaction. ‘We will smoke out of their holes,’ said Sofronov at 
the Party gathering of Moscow writers, ‘all those who are hinder- 
ing the development of our literature. We will create artistic works 
of high ideological value which will help our-great people to build 
Communism!’ 

The Party gatherings, meanwhile, ‘associated themselves fully 
with the evaluation of the anti-patriotic activity of the group of 
theatre critics given in the Party press’. They instructed their 
executive bodies to consider the position of those condemned who 
were members or candidate members of the Party, and to work out 
plans for the ideological training of new cadres of critics. 


THE INDICTMENT 


In its decree on “The Repertoire of Theatres and Measures for 
its Improvement’, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party pointed out that many dramatists were ‘standing aside from 
the fundamental problems of our time’, that they ‘did not know 
life and the demands of the people’, and that they were ‘unable to 
portray the best traits and qualities of Soviet man’. The Party 
demanded the production of plays ‘propagandizing the policy of 
the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet State, plays worthy of the 
Stalin age’. At the Moscow general meeting of dramatists and 
critics, Simonov listed the playwrights who had responded satis- 
factorily to the Party’s call. Chief among them were Chirskov, 
Virta, Romashov, Yakobson, Sofronov, Korneichuk, Perventsev, 
Surov .. . and the speaker himself. The ‘anti-patriotic group of 
theatre critics’ were accused of ‘endeavouring to retard this mighty 
development of Soviet drama and the Soviet theatre’. They had 
hooted down the works of the patriotic playwrights, ‘precisely 
because’ (in the words of Pravda) ‘these plays, for all their short- 
comings, are imbued with the spirit of Soviet ideology and Soviet 
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principles, because they pose most important political problems, 
because they assist the Party and the Soviet people in the struggle 
against servility to the bourgeois West, and in combating bureau- 
cracy, predatoriness, the subordination of the public good to 
personal motives. All these plays foster Soviet patriotism and 
endeavour to show on the stage, by dint of artistic images, the new 
and progressive elements coming to birth in Soviet society’. 

Flouting the Party’s directive on the Soviet repertoire, the 
indictment went on, the anti-patriotic group had concentrated its 
attacks not against really harmful and inferior work, but against 
that which came nearest to meeting the Party’s requirements. 
Ostensibly they criticized artistic imperfections, but in fact it was 
the patriotic content of the plays which provoked their attacks. 
“We have to do not with casual and unconnected mistakes,’ said 
Pravda, ‘but with a system of anti-patriotic views detrimental to 
the development of our literature and art.’ The anti-patriots had 
banded together and disposed their forces strategically. ‘They were 
most at home in the all-Union Theatrical Society, but they had 
occupied key positions throughout the theatrical world as critics, 
directors, teachers, and historians of the theatre. They had express- 
ed themselves most boldly in the magazines Theatre and Soviet 
Art, but their writings had reached a wider public in the pages of 
the national daily press. They had endeavoured to ‘jostle Soviet 
writers and artists off the correct path indicated by the Party, to 
divorce their creative work from the life and the struggle of the 
Soviet people’. In their slavish worship of the West they had ‘held 
up as examples the corrupt works of reactionaries and ideologists 
of deeadent bourgeois art’. They had ‘adopted a nihilistic attitude 
to the great past of Russian drama and the Russian theatre’; they 
had insulted Gorky’s plays and tried to falsify the history of the 
Soviet theatre. They had become the mouthpiece and medium of 
‘bourgeois ideology hostile to the Soviet people and caused not a 
little harm to Soviet drama, the Soviet stage, and the education 
of new cadres for Soviet literature and art. Devoid of the sacred 
feeling of love for their Soviet motherland and for socialist culture, 
they have in their filthy writings and speeches fawned on foreigners 
whilst slandering all that is new and Soviet.’ 

Simonov even went so far as to connect the activities of the ‘anti- 
patriotic’ theatre critics with the ‘cold war’. “The theatre is an 
important, a critical sector of the ideological conflict. At the 
present time the cold war which international reaction is waging 
against the U.S.S.R. and the peoples’ democracies manifests 
itself with special force on the ideological iront. Reaction 1s 
attempting the spiritual disarmament of Soviet man, trying to 
poison his consciousness. Reaction aims its blows against the 
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living root of the Soviet system—against the policy of our Party. 
The activities of the bourgeois aesthetes and cosmopolitans now 
unmasked were aimed against it too.’ 

The realities underlying this indictment emerge clearly when 
we examine specific charges levelled against individual ‘homeless 
pee, Y. Yuzovsky and A. Gurvich are usually named as 
the leaders of the group. Yuzovsky is an old offender. Years earlier, 
in reviewing Gorky’s Petty Bourgeois, he had tempered his 
‘jesuitical’ praise with the suggestion that the hero Nil, the proto- 
type of all proletarian heroes in Soviet drama, was an imperfect 
creation, that Gorky was in this play more publicist than artist, 
and that he did not always take care to weave his propaganda 
skilfully into the artistic fabric of the play. This concern for 
‘artistic fabric’, this ‘mask of bourgeois aestheticism’, concealed a 
counter-revolutionary and anti-patriotic reality. In the same way 
Yuzovsky, while ‘hissing through his teeth words of lordly patron- 
age’, jeered at the plots of Surov’s Far from Stalingrad and 
Chirskov’s Victors. He had even dared to say of the role for which 
the actress Rodionova had received a Stalin Prize, that ‘this 
lyricism of martyrdom is very far from the romanticism we seek’. 
He had waxed sarcastic at the expense of the ‘bold and happy’ type 
of hero in Soviet plays, whose creators ‘not infrequently write 
according to a thesis’. The heroes were ‘self-satisfied’, playwrights 
often ‘did not want to think’ and so ‘did not allow their heroes to 
think’. ‘Odiously tittering’ over what he called ‘the mystical 
presumption of the inevitability of success, once a Soviet hero 
is engaged in the struggle for it’, Yuzovsky had asserted that ‘this 
philosophy has nothing in common with the dialectic of life’. 

Gurvich also had shown himself dissatisfied with the patriotic 
heroes of the Soviet stage and had disadvantageously compared 
Soviet drama with the Russian classical stage. Many Soviet stage 
heroines, he said, were colourless, passionless, unreal. Worse still, 
he had slandered the Russian national character. The complacent 
humour and naively credulous optimism of Pogodin’s plays, said 
Gurvich bitterly, filled the Russian spectator with the joy of 
recognition, for ‘Russian folk are no strangers to complacency’. 
Soviet drama was too ‘primitive’ and ‘limited’ (his own words) to 
satisfy the refined aesthete Gurvich. He wanted complications of 
character and an analysis of the contradictions inside a personality. 
Hamlet was for him the peak of world literature. He longed for 
‘Hamletism’, for split personalities, vacillations, and doubts. The 
Bolshevik heroes of Soviet patriotic drama were too single- 
hearted, too much of a piece for his liking. Like Yuzovsky, he 
committed the supreme sin of pleading for diversity in Soviet 
drama and entered protest after protest against the process of 
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levelling and standardization observable in every sphere of Soviet 
artistic life today. 

It was further insisted that the ringleaders of the anti- 
patriotic group had reacted to the Party’s directive on “The 
Theatrical Repertoire’ by ‘digging themselves into the musty 
commissions of the all-Union Theatrical Society. Gathering their 
friends around them, they set about the creation of a falsified 
“public opinion’, hostile to the new Soviet plays and in fact hostile 
to the Soviet repertoire itself. They endeavoured to create a sort 
of literary underground. They howled down all that was best on 
the Soviet stage. Plays which were honoured with Stalin Prizes 
were the particular target of their malicious and slanderous 
attacks.” Some of them wrapped themselves in ‘enigmatic silence’. 
Yuzovsky and Gurvich kept quiet while Borshchagovsky, Boyad- 
zhiev, Malyugin, Dairedjiev, Kholodov, Altman, and others spoke 
for them. The tenor of their complaints against the patriotic drama 
was much the same. The subject matter, they alleged, was dull 
and ill presented, the plots over simplified, the characters unreal. 
They had held up pre-Soviet and non-Russian drama as an example 
to the patriotic playwrights and regarded Russian drama as inferior 
to the European stage. Boyadzhiev saw ‘no genuine inspiration, no 
genuine passions’ in Soviet drama; complained of the standardiza- 
tion of productions on the Soviet stage; and was so heinously 
unpatriotic as to claim that Moliére’s plays had helped to develop 
the genius of the great realist actor Shchepkin (1788-1863). 
Malyugin even wrote: ‘We are not satisfied by those plays in 
which the authors fervently describe the hero’s social activity and 
his creative work while steering clear of his private life.’ He had 
betrayed his cosmopolitan outlook by defending Sakhnovsky’s 
Thoughts on Theatrical Production, which was utterly vitiated 
by subservience to the West. He had maintained that Stanislavsky 
had fruitfully studied the work of ‘European bourgeois producers’, 
and had asked in his article on Sakhnovsky’s book: ‘Since when 
was Russia not part of Europe? Since when was Russian culture a 
non-European culture?’ Malyugin’s own plays were greatly in- 
debted to American models. The leadership of the Union of Soviet 
Writers was seriously to blame in allowing this ‘lackey of the 
foreign bourgeois and aggressive philistine’ to remain so long at the 
head of its Drama Commission. 

In addition to Malyugin’s iniquities, an article by another 
leading member of the ‘cosmopolitan’ group, B. Dairedzhiev, had 
found its way into the pages of the metropolitan newspaper Trud. 
In it he attacked N. Virta’s play Our Daily Bread, asserting that 
the author had set about his task armed only with the formulae 
of a directive (the directive of the Central Committee on “Theatri- 
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cal Repertoires’ should not be so lightly mentioned) and his own 
fifteen-year-old observations. In other words, he had mastered 
neither his subject nor the technique of writing for the theatre. M. 
Levin had called it a fundamental weakness of Surov’s play Far 
from Stalingrad that the author ‘quotes from life too much’. I. 
Altman had demanded at the first all-Union Conference of 
Producers that playwrights should bring along to the theatre a 
finished work. ‘When our playwrights say, ‘““Work on this with 
me’’, they mean “I’ve brought a bad play, perhaps an unwritten 
play, a mere libretto. Please write it for me.” ’ This complaint, 
said the Literary Gazette, was prompted by Altman’s desire to 
sever the links between playwrights, especially young playwrights, 
and the theatres. In a survey of plays produced in 1947 the same 
offender by-passed all the significant productions of the year and 
deliberately concentrated on those of secondary importance. This 
was in order to minimize all that was good and politically sound in 
the year’s plays. 


THE REALITY 


These citations from Pravda, Literary Gazette, and Culture and 
Life, from speeches by Sofronov (to a meeting of the Union of 
Soviet Writers’ Party group), and by Simonov (to a meeting of 
Moscow dramatists and critics) do not by any means exhaust the 
list of the accused, or the variations on the stock charges brought 
against them. But they adequately represent the case against the 
cosmopolitan group of theatre critics. 

The case is grossly over-stated. Even within its own terms of 
reference it is crudely distorted. The offenders did not receive a 
fair hearing; their ‘loathsome attempts to wriggle out of it’ were 
severely dealt with by the Party pundits. It is worth while attempt- 
ing to assess soberly and objectively the position of the ‘anti- 
patriotic group’ and the reasons for their condemnation. The real 
sin of the ‘cosmopolitans’ is that of ‘professionalism’. They were 
too interested in the theatre as such, and this interest seems to 
have transcended their duty to accept the Party’s rulings on social 
priorities. ‘The Party evaluates plays according to their propaganda 
content; the cosmopolitans were concerned with the writing of the 
play and its effectiveness as a theatrical production. It should be 
noted that, for all their complaints about the plots of the patriotic 
plays, the ‘cosmopolitans’ did not condemn the prescribed propa- 
ganda themes as such. Indeed, their criticism might be defended 
as a legitimate interpretation of the spirit of the Party directive. 
Obviously a well-acted play with strong characterization and an 
original and interesting plot makes better propaganda than a banal 
and pedestrian variation on a standard ‘patriotic’ model. The 
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‘cosmopolitans’ did not attack the concept of a patriotic drama 
(whether or not they were hostile to it); they attacked the ‘faceless’ 
Bolshevik hero without personality, and the humdrum play 
rattling remorselessly along the Party line to its too facile conclu- 
sion. They are damned as ‘unpatriotic’ because they are shrewd 
and honest critics of the drama. The present campaign against 
them was summed up in advance by Gurvich in his book, Jn Search 
of a Hero. ‘A lazy and lame drama,’ he wrote, ‘out of the instinct 
for self-preservation hastily knocks together an armour of theory 
whose protection enables it to prolong its career of easy victories.’ 
The ‘patriotic’ playwrights, handling intrinsically difficult subjects 
in a cautiously dull and superficial fashion, cannot plead that their 
work is close to Soviet reality. It is close to the monotonously 
bright and glossy ‘reality’ of VOKS, perhaps, but closer still to the 
scholastic abstractions of Stalinist ideology. 

The cosmopolitans were particularly rash in asking for some 
variety in the writing and production of plays. ‘Standardization’, 
in the sense of anxious conformity to and scrupulous imitation of 
approved models, is an inevitable consequence of the rigid 
ideological control of art. Moreover, it makes the task of ideological 
supervision easier. This levelling process is, of course, far advanced 
in every department of Soviet life. Even the denunciations of the 
‘cosmopolitans’ by the victorious ‘patriots’ were carefully modelled 
on the most authoritative anathemizations—those pronounced by 
Pravda and Culture and Life. Whole paragraphs were solemnly 
repeated verbatim, as an expression of his own views, by speaker 
after speaker at the protest meetings. Novels, poetry, plays, 
paintings, sculpture, and music alike are reduced by this process 
of standardization to a dead level of monotony and the correct 
repetition of approved platitudes. In the Soviet Union today the 
arts have become mere auxiliaries of the press, quite secondary 
components of the propaganda machine. It is to be expected that 
anyone who criticizes a technically inferior and aesthetically 
insignificant work of art, which is nevertheless ideologically correct 
and topical, is guilty of anti-Revolutionary and anti-patriotic 
activities. 

The classification of the dissident theatre critics as ‘homeless 
cosmopolitans’ is virtually a sentence of outlawry. Soviet propa- 
ganda’s main current theme is that of Soviet patriotism, the glori- 
fication of all that is ‘new, progressive, and Soviet’, the vindication 
of Russian priority and separateness in science, literature, and art, 
and the condemnation of ‘bourgeois’ Western culture and its 
values. One or two typically and not unusually petty instances of 
offences against Soviet patriotism have been quoted above. It is no 
longer safe in Soviet Russia to admit that Russian culture or 
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Russian learning is in any way indebted to, let alone derived from, 
that of Western Europe, or even to consider Russia as simply 
one member of the European cultural family. The Party bosses 
have decreed the U.S.S.R’s cultural isolation from the rest of the 
world: as far as the Soviet intelligentsia is concerned, the legislation 
is retrospective. 

THE JEWS AND ‘HOMELESS COSMOPOLITANISM’ 

Many, indeed the majority, of the ‘homeless cosmopolitans’ so 
far publicly condemned by name are Jews. It would be ridiculous, 
however, to see in the episode an outburst of anti-Semitism. Jews 
are, and always have been, very numerous and prominent in 
the Soviet theatrical and artistic world, and a cosmopolitan 
outlook is, naturally enough, common in Jewish communities 
everywhere. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that the Party’s 
present action has been precipitated by a recrudescence of a strong 
Jewish group feeling in the U.S.S.R., perhaps conditioned by the 
emergence of Israel as an independent State. It is certain that the 
Party is anxious to stress the presence of a large number of ‘home- 
less cosmopolitans’ among the Soviet Jews, since the Soviet press 
has resorted on several occasions to the long-abandoned practice 
of printing in brackets the original names of those Jewish “cosmo- 
politans’ who have taken Russian names. Particularly interesting in 
this connection is a criticism in the Literary Gazette of 12 February 
of the printed project for the ‘Literature of the Soviet Peoples’ 
section of the newly-commissioned Second Edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia. “The cosmopolitan, objectivist views of the 
authors of this project,’ says the critic, ‘are especially evident from 
their cutlook on Jewish literature and the names which they have 
included in this section.’ The authors make the extremely curious 
note that ‘this list embraces the whole of Jewish literature’. Modern 
Jewish literature ‘occupies as much space in the project as Uzbek, 
Kazakh, and Georgian literature put together. The authors make 
a mockery of the principle of Party spirit and the feeling of Soviet 
patriotism. They take the whole of Jewish literature, without 
listinction of country or system of government, and trot out the 
cosmopolitan bourgeois nationalist notion, which plays into the 
ands of our motherland’s enemies, of the existence of a so-called 
“universal”’ Jewish literature. In their list, Soviet writers stand 
side by side with the smart-alick business men of modern America, 
Palestine, and other countries’. The concept of a single world- 
wide Jewish literature was attributed by the critic to ‘servile sub- 
ervience to bourgeois-nationalist theories hostile to the U.S.S.R.’ 


THE POVERTY OF PHILOSOPHY 
The case of the ‘homeless cosmopolitans’ raises again in the 
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acutest form a number of problems which Soviet philosophy has 
so far shown itself impotent to solve. The arts and sciences, 
according to Marxism, like everything else, obey the laws of 
Marxist dialectic in their development. In the socialist era the 
contradictions, whose resolution into higher and qualitatively 
different syntheses is the mechanism of progress, express them- 
selves in the form of ‘criticism and self-criticism’. Under the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, however, the permitted margin 
for divergences of opinion is progressively narrowing. The fiat 
of the Central Committee establishes immutable laws of nature 
and unassailable aesthetic standards. The process of development 
by the spontaneous interplay of ‘contradictions’ becomes less and 
less possible. A shrewd and sarcastic theatre critic, Rudnitsky, 
was recently quoted by Sofronov as saying that “There is no longer 
any place for drama in our socialist society. There is not enough 
“friction” in our everyday life to provide material’. It is, indeed, 
becoming increasingly apparent that there is not enough friction. 
Not enough freedom of criticism or room for initiative in the 
U.S.S.R. to ensure the efficient implementation of the Party’s 
day-to-day plans, let alone to guarantee the smooth and rapid 
intellectual and social development towards Communism which 
the Party pretends is in progress. 

The arts in the Soviet Union are more and more losing touch 
with reality. They have become mere adjuncts of the press. 
The method which the Soviet artist is supposed to follow in his 
creative work is that of ‘socialist realism’, which, in Zhdanov’s 
words, ‘cannot be divorced from revolutionary romanticism’. This 
means that the artist must not portray things as they are or as he 
sees them. His subject is the emergent reality decreed by the ideo- 
logical dictators. The artist’s function is to help bring to birth this 
emergent reality. How can he do so? By pretending in his work 
that it is much nearer realization than in fact it is. The creative 
method of Soviet art, and indeed the whole outlook of the Bol- 
shevik Party today, has as much in common with the anarchist 
theory of the “Great Myth’ and with the psychological method of 
Coué as with Marxism. But if the artist must pretend that what 
is not so is, or is nearly so, in order that it may become so, the 
critic is in an even worse position. He must second the artist’s 
pretence and must assess his work with reference only to its 
adequacy as a paraphrase of an actual or potential Pravda leader. 
One of the condemned ‘cosmopolitans’ was so exacerbated by this 
deprivation of intellectual freedom that he publicly suggested an 
annual ‘Hamburg audit’ of Soviet drama. Workers, dramatists, 
and critics, he said, should get together once a year behind locked 
doors and, for the sake of their consciences and the health of their 
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critical faculties, draw up an honestly voted place-list of the year’s 
productions, instead of the published ideologically expedient 
place-list. This inevitable split in the consciousness of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, the enfeeblement of Soviet intellectual life of which 
the purge of ‘homeless cosmopolitans’ is only a very minor 
symptom, must inevitably impair the health and retard the 
development of Soviet society as a whole. 


Ts Ws 


THE REVIVAL OF FLEMISH NATIONALISM 
IN BELGIUM 


N ATIONALIST movements between the two wars played a 

fundamental part in international politics, though in 
Western Europe they had only a restricted significance. An excep- 
tion was the Flemish movement, which exercised an influence at 
times decisive in the internal and even in the foreign policy of 
Belgium. After the end of the second World War some observers 
believed that this manifestation of nationalism had been definitely 
eliminated. It is becoming increasingly clear that they were mis- 
taken. We are here concerned with the present position of the 
Flemish Nationalist Movement and its implications. 

Something must first be said about its origins. Modern Belgium 
came into being after the revolution of 1830, when the separation 
from Holland took place. The new Belgian State was organized in 
accordance with the principles current at that time. That is to say, 
power fell into the hands of a small minority of the more wealthy 
citizens, mainly large landed proprietors and members of the 
industrial bourgeoisie. This moneyed class was almost exclusively 
French-speaking, both in the Walloon and in the Flemish regions, 
and in many instances was completely ignorant of Flemish. Thus 
the new Belgian State was virtually organized as officially a 
purely French-speaking country, despite the fact that a large 

ection of the population spoke Flemish. 

Reaction against this state of affairs only emerged gradually. It 
originated in circles interested in literature, philology, and in the 
customs and traditions of the past, and it slowly gained ground 
among intellectuals. But its real influence only began to be felt 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. This awakening of the 
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Flemish national consciousness occurred mainly in country dis- 
tricts, a fact which deserves a word of explanation. 

Until recent times the Flemish countryside was still living under 
an almost feudal régime, a condition which persists in some 
districts even today. The real authority in a village belonged to the 
‘chatelain’, the ‘baron’, usually a large landed proprietor, whose 
representative for all practical purposes was the village curé. The 
peasants had to put up with this state of affairs whether they liked 
it or not. They had no effective court of appeal, for no party took 
any interest in them. The Catholic or conservative Party was the 
party of the landed proprietors themselves. The Liberal Party 
was formed chiefly from the industrial bourgeoisie, and had no 
intention of wasting its efforts in a sterile attempt to attract a small 
fraction of the peasants. The Sogialist Party was interested only in 
the urban workers. Thus the political attitude of the mass of the 
peasants remained one of passive submission towards the con- 
servative landowners. 

This condition persisted until, at the end of the last century, the 
Christian Democrat movement came into being. This movement 
was remarkable in that in the countryside it very soon assumed a 
definitely Flemish-national character, and in fact this aspect seems 
to have gone a long way towards ensuring the movement’s success. 
Its progress in the Flemish country districts affords a curious and 
striking proof of the power of national sentiment. For centuries 
these districts had lived in complete submission, especially towards 
the Church. For its part, the Church, and especially the higher 
clergy, adopted a definite attitude of opposition towards the 
Flemish movement. But this had small effect, and for the first time 
numbers of Flemish peasants were seen embarking upon open 
rebellion against religious authority in the name of Flemish 
national feeling. 

Thus the Flemish movement, which had its origins mainly in 
intellectual and semi-intellectual circles, found its broad popular 
base in the mass of the Catholic peasants, among whom quite a 
large number adhered to it. On the other hand the movement won 
little substantial support among either the working classes or the 
urban haute bourgeoisie, though it gradually gained ground among 
the lesser bourgeoisie. 

Up to the beginning of the first World War, the Flemish national 
movement adopted an anti-Belgian attitude only in quite excep- 
tional instances. But during the war the Radical minority wing of 
the ‘Flamingants’! agreed to collaborate with the Germans. Under 
the German occupation they set up a Flemish national govern- 


1 This term was applied to the most outspoken defenders of the Flemish 
movement. 
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ment. In the enthusiasm of victory after 1918, Belgian opinion 
tended to under-estimate the importance of this ‘Activist’ move- 
ment (this was the name given to the Flamingant section which 
chose to collaborate with the Germans in hopes of realizing a 
Flemish programme). But the number of votes obtained in the 
post-war elections by the Front Party,’ which succeeded the 
Activist movement, speaks for itself. 

The post-1918 Flemish movement differed, however, from its 
predecessor. It was anti-Belgian, and aimed at changing the 
political structure of the Belgian State. Its moderate members 
were federalists, and their aim was to set up a federation of the 
Flemish, Walloon, and Bruxellois states. Others, more extreme, 
wanted an independent Flanders, while yet another section looked 
towards union of the Flemish region with Holland. These were all 
speculations, theories of intellectuals and politicians playing with 
ideas, and outside the realm of practical politics. 

Then came the economic crisis of the ’thirties. The Front Party, 
which had never had an economic programme, disappeared. This 
party had, nevertheless, played an important réle, because it was 
largely owing to pressure and sustained agitation from this quarter 
that Flemish national feeling grew in strength, and the majority 
parties were forced to concede almost all the Flamingants’ 
demands. Through a series of legislative measures Belgium was 
gradually transformed into two linguistic regions, Flemish and 
Walloon, with Brussels remaining theoretically bilingual and in 
practice French. 

Thus, though the economic crisis brought about the dissolution 
of the Front Party, it did not destroy the Flemish movement. 
Instead, its character altered; it became authoritarian and Fascist, 
and—though this is difficult to assert definitely—it seems to have 
gained considerable ground among the small bourgeoisie. New 
organizations followed each other in quick succession. First there 
was the Verbond van Dtetsche Nationaal Solidaristen, known as 
‘Dinaso’ or ‘Verdinaso’, led by van Severen, which possessed con- 
siderable influence round about 1933, but which virtually com- 
mitted suicide by modifying its avowed aims. This originally 
Fascist Greater-Netherlands movement became instead a Fascist- 
Belgian movement, which resulted in an immediate loss of influ- 
ence in Flanders. More effective was the V.N.V. (Vlaamsch 
Nationaal Verbond), the Flemish nationalist movement led by 
Staf Declercq. The less clearly defined and more general tenden- 
cies of this movement gave it a wider appeal but reduced its 
dynamic force. The National-Socialist movement does not appear 


* This name arose from the agitation which prevailed among the Flemish 
soldiers at the Front during the first World War. 
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to have had any popular influence in Flanders before the war. 

There followed the German occupation of Belgium from 1940 
to 1944, with its corollary, collaboration. It would be inaccurate 
to say that all Flemish Nationalists became collaborators, or that 
collaborators were drawn exclusively from their ranks. But it is at 
least certain that the leading Flemish Nationalist circles openly 
expressed their sympathy with a German victory, an attitude which 
equally certainly reflected the views of a very large proportion of 
their followers. 

After the liberation there were two cogent arguments in favour 
of writing ‘finis’ to the story of Flemish Nationalism. In the first 
place, there was good reason for thinking that a movement which 
had openly identified itself with the oppressors, not only of 
Belgium (which itself would not count in the eyes of a Nationalist) 
but of every man and woman in Europe, should be permanently 
disqualified. Secondly, the war, with the sharp break with the past 
that it implied, had in effect brought about the liquidation of the 
last unjustifiable but traditional privileges which still assured to 
the French language a certain pre-eminence in Belgium. Laws 
voted between the two wars ensured equality between Flemings 
and Walloons; and as a result of the rapid increase in the percentage 
of Flemings to Walloons, the Flemings were, after 1944, in a 
favourable position to dominate Belgian life, so much so that a 
return to their previous minority position no longer seemed likely. 
This being so, it was reasonable to suppose that the Flemish 
nationalist movement, shorn of its raison d’étre, would not revive, 
and that, on the contrary, an uprising of Walloon nationalism 
might be expected. The immediate post-war situation bore out 
this hypothesis, but subsequent developments proved otherwise. 
The Walloon nationalist movement, handicapped by the secession 
of the Liégeois (who concentrated rather on a ‘Liégeois’ move- 
ment, centering around the Meuse Valley), seemed to hang fire. 
The Flemish nationalist movement, on the other hand, became 
active once more. 

What are the reasons behind this development? Two basic 
factors govern Flemish neo-Nationalism: the Flemings’ inferiority 
complex, and the measures taken against collaborators. As to the 
first point, suffice it to say that the Flemings have retained a 
minority mentality. Such an attitude of mind takes more than a 
few years to efface, and in the meantime it creates a propitious 
atmosphere for unrest, in which in this instance the effects of 
repression acted as a strong ferment. As to the repressive measures 
taken against collaborators, it is unnecessary here to recapitulate 
all the pros and cons for this manifestation, which was no doubt 
common to all liberated countries. It is now generally realized how 
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impossible it was, in the immediate post-liberation atmosphere, 
and among popular masses stirred by powerful sentiments, to dis- 
tinguish between treason, crime, weakness, and error. No country 
appears to have succeeded in doing so, and the condemnation of 
innocent persons effectively aided the cause of the real culprits. It 
has proved only too easy to discredit justifiable condemnations on 
the grounds of the many mistakes made. 

The post-war attitude of the Resistance also tended to reinforce 
the position of the collaborators. The men of the Resistance con- 
sidered that they had a special claim to be heard because of all they 
had done and suffered. This attitude, though not indefensible, was 
lacking in sound psychology. The mass of citizens who had 
remained passive during the occupation found it highly distasteful 
to see those who had played an active part in Resistance asserting 
themselves after the war. Thus it was not long before a common 
front formed against the Resistance, and it soon found arguments 
of weight in the struggle against the Communists. The latter had 
played an important and active part in the Resistance (though in 
Belgium, as elsewhere, the Resistance was of course far from 
exclusively Communist and Left-wing Socialist, despite present 
Communist claims to that effect). But this situation provided the 
adversaries of the Resistance with a reason for identifying it with 
Communism, an accusation which at once placed former members 
of the Resistance movement in a very vulnerable position, given 
the strength of anti-Communist opinion. As, moreover, the 
Resistance insisted on the prolongation of anti-collaborationist 
measures, it found itself even further compromised by all the 
errors committed during their application. 

This general pattern of a development which has also tended to 
occur in many other ‘liberated’ countries was reproduced in 
every respect in Flanders, with the added special characteristic that 
Flemish nationalism found therein a new lease of life. As has 
already been stated, Flemish nationalism went hand in hand with 
collaboration with the occupiers. Consequently the Flemish 
Nationalists suffered the full force of the repressive measures. It 
naturally followed that Flemish Nationalists sought to explain 
these measures, not as a reprisal for collaboration, but as an 
expression of hatred for Flemish nationalism; and this explanation 
soon caught on. The thesis was exploited to the full by the relatives 
ind friends of indicted Flemish Nationalists, and it was the more 
readily credited inasmuch as unjustifiable persecution of National- 

ts seems actually to have occurred. Since then the active propa- 
ganda in this sense carried on by hundreds of thousands of rela- 
tives and friends of the tens of thousands of Flemish Nationalist 
llaborators, infiltrating into the Flemish milieu with its defiant 
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minority mentality, could not fail to produce considerable results. 
These results can be seen today. Among certain sections of the 
Flemish masses the Resistance is frowned upon, while collabora- 
tion with the Germans is no longer judged blameworthy. Speaking 
from personal experience the writer can affirm that in a section 
of young Flemish intellectual opinion it is even no longer ad- 
mitted that Germany was the aggressor. 

Thus a new Flemish Nationalism has arisen once more, which, 
going back to the pre-war position, is held by some to have a dis- 
tinctly authoritarian and anti-Belgian trend. In proof of this argu- 
ment the fact is adduced that several newspapers are now in 
existence which openly defend the Nationalist tenets outlined 
above. One of them, De Nieuwe Standaard, is said to be the most 
widely read paper among young Flemish intellectuals. In the 
general assemblies of the Catholic Party a powerful wing of 
Flemings exerts its influence and can only with considerable 
difficulty be restrained by the party leaders. According to a recent 
pamphlet on university life at Ghent, the Flemish Nationalist 
wing dominates the Catholic students’ organizations there, and if 
this is the case at Ghent it is probably also true of the University 
of Louvain. 

It is difficult as yet to indicate positive tendencies in this 
Nationalist movement. It is still at the revival stage and has not 
had time to define its attitude. All that can be said so far is that 
it may have anti-parliamentarian tendencies; that it fights anti- 
collaborationist measures with all its strength; and that its political 
orientation is towards the extreme Right. It seems to be almost 
exclusively confined to the Catholic Party. Finally—and this is its 
most positive aspect—it has pronounced itself to be strongly in 
favour of the Benelux agreement and for economic union with 
Holland, and expressly stresses that Benelux constitutes a great 
step forward towards a Great-Netherlands (Flanders-Holland) 
State. 

The preceding account may perhaps give too precise an impres- 
sion of Flemish Nationalism. So far it is only a tendency, not an 
organized movement, and it is not yet possible to say how far it will 
affect the masses. A curious fact is that its geographical basis 
appears to have altered. Formerly popular chiefly in the country- 
side, the nnovement now seems to draw the majority of its adherents 
from the cities. It still lacks acknowledged leaders and a clear- 
cut programme. It may well be that the movement owes its 
reputation to a vocal minority rather than to a large militant 
membership—though it is worth noting that its main organ, 


1'There are two Flemish Universities in Belgium—Ghent and Louvain. 
Both have always been centres of the Flemish movement. 
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De Nieuwe Standaard, has a circulation of 50,000. But there can be 
little doubt that this tendency will have a considerable influence on 
the political evolution of Belgium. For the present, it presents an 
active problem only to the Catholic Party, which is undecided as to 
the course to pursue. For that party the question is crucial, be- 
cause in a few months general elections are to take place in Belgium, 
and as female electors are to vote for the first time, the Catholic 
Party, which at present holds nearly half the seats in Parliament, 
cherishes the hope of regaining the absolute majority which it lost 
in 1920. If the Flemish Nationalists form themselves into a 
separate party, this would mean the end of the Catholics’ hopes in 
that direction. 

The question has also a more general aspect. Belgium, like most 
other European countries, has since 1944 only superficially re- 
covered its political equilibrium. Anti-parliamentarian tendencies 
were strong in Flanders before 1939. Socialism combined with 
controls, which is the present-day policy of Belgian Governments 
as of other Western European Governments, comes up against a 
deeply rooted opposition among the masses of the petite bour- 
geoisie and the peasants. Unable to agree on a positive economic 
policy, these powerful masses might adopt as a collective frame- 
work the anti-parliamentary nationalism of the Flemish neo- 
Nationalists. This point has not yet been reached, and is still a long 
way off, but political evolution is sometimes swift in this unstable 
and ruined post-war world. The coming elections in Belgium 
will provide a guide to future development. 


H. I. 


Editorial Note 


It is not easy to deal adequately and shortly with the part played 
by Flemish Nationalism during the war and its sequel, or with the 
significance of the movement today. Experts disagree in their 
interpretations, and the above article gives one side of the case. To 
readjust the balance, we enumerate here some points raised by 
another expert. 

It should, of course, be remembered that, while the Flemings 
ire predominantly Catholic and Conservative, it was the combined 
voices of Flemings and Socialists that decided questions of defence 
and foreign policy between the wars. And the total number of 
Walloons who collaborated during the war was much the same as 
the total number of Flemings who did the same. 

Further, it is not the Resistance of the ‘Occupation’, which 
included members of all political parties, that is now discredited, 
but what is known as the ‘Resistance of the Liberation’, a derisive 

iy of referring to the Communists. For the latter not only clair 
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all the credit for the Resistance in the war, but even suggest that 
their political opponents were collaborators. This in turn reminds 
the Flemings of the lawless days of the Liberation, when so-called 
Resistance bands—and some of these were genuine—murdered 
and plundered throughout the country, particularly in Flanders. 
While some of the released collaborators and their relatives try 
to reinstate themselves by confusing the issue and posing as anti- 
Communist victims, it should be understood that some of the 
Communists have adopted the role of martyrs for the Resistance. 
Finally, in speaking of Louvain University, a distinction should 
be made between, on the one hand, the majority of student 
opinion there, which has always been strongly Flemish Nationalist, 
and, on the other hand, the views of the Professors and University 
authorities. For the latter, this Flemish Nationalist trend among 
Louvain students, who are drawn largely from the Flemish 
countryside, has presented a long-standing problem. 


THE REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMISSIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


|» these days of Public Relations Officers it is refreshing to find 
an international organization which almost discourages pub- 
licity. The Economic Commission for Europe, which is one of 
three far-flung regional agencies within the framework of the 
United Nations, should be clearly distinguished from the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-operation, which is confined to 
countries benefiting by Marshall Aid. It is a highly specialized 
agency, and its achievements must lie in the field of technical 
agreements made by experts and carried out by Governments 
which appreciate the advantages derived. Such agreements are 
often extremely complicated and they are seldom spectacular: they 
might well be prejudiced by untimely publicity which might raise 
questions of national prestige. But lack of publicity need not imply 
that there is nothing to say. In recording the facts, this article will 
inevitably suggest that Europe would be much the poorer if it 
had no Economic Commission, and that the similar Commissions 
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for the Far East and Latin America, and probably the proposed 


Commission for the Middle East, have much useful work before 
them. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
Formation 


In the summer of 1946 the United Nations Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 
made surveys of the European situation. From these it was clear 
that a co-ordinated approach to the problems revealed was advis- 
able, especially with the closing down of U.N.R.R.A. It was 
obvious that the effectiveness of any new organization would be 
enhanced if it could include and benefit from the experience of 
the three already established organizations dealing with European 
economic matters: the European Coal Organization, the Euro- 
pean Central Inland Transport Organization, and the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe. The United Kingdom took the 
lead, supported by Poland and the United States, in advocating the 
creation of an Economic Commission for Europe, first in the 
Economic and Social Council in September 1946, and later in the 
Economic and Financial Committee of the General Assembly 
meeting in December. The U.S.S.R., which had at first been 
hesitant, supported the proposal at this latter meeting, possibly 
having come to see the necessity for such an organization from 
the point of view of her neighbour countries who were still 
dependent on the West for many supplies. On the recommendation 
of the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council con- 
sidered the matter favourably and set up the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe by resolution on 28 March 1947. The terms of 
reference of the Commission (which also served as a model for the 
two other regional economic commissions set up later) include the 
following main points.’ 


Terms of Reference 

The Commission is to initiate and participate in measures for 
facilitating concerted action for the economic reconstruction of the 
areas concerned for raising the level of economic activity there and 
for maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of these 
areas both among themselves and with other countries of the world; 
make or sponsor such investigations and studies of economic and 
technological problems and developments within the territories 


‘The complete terms of reference are set out in the following documents: 
r the Economic Commission for Europe, Doc. E/CN. 10/1; for the Economic 
mmission for Asia and the Far East, Doc. E/CN. 11/29; for the Economic 
mmission for Latin America, Doc. E/712. 
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concerned as the Commission deems appropriate; undertake or 
sponsor the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of such 
economic, technological, and statistical information as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate. 

No action with respect to any country may be taken without the 
agreement of that country’s Government. 

Recommendations may be made direct to the member Govern- 
ments. 

The specialized agencies of the United Nations shall be invited 
to attend when concerned; other organizations may be so invited. 

The work of the Commission is to be reviewed by the Council 
not later than 1951. 


Having been defeated on ten amendments, the U.S.S.R. 
abstained from voting on the resolution, so her attitude was still in 
doubt until a day or two before the first meeting of the Com- 
mission, when she sent telegrams asking for reservations to be 
made for a large delegation, or rather three delegations, since the 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia were also members. The members of 
the Commission are the European members of the United Nations 
together with the United States of America, but all the other 
European countries except Spain are in practice invited to meet- 
ings which concern them. The representation of Germany has 
caused difficulties, as will be seen later. 


Early Days 

The first two meetings of the Commission in May and July 1947 
were largely devoted to organizational matters, including the 
procedure for taking over the work of the three existing Euro- 
pean economic organizations. The transfer of responsibility to 
the Economic Commission for Europe was effected from the 
Emergency Economic Committee in September 1947, from the 
European Central Inland Transport Organization in October, and 
from the European Coal Organization in December of the same 
year. 

One of the first tasks was the appointment of an Executive 
Secretary; a candidate acceptable to all the members was found in 
the Swedish economist, Dr Gunnar Myrdal, then a Cabinet 
Minister. Much of the success of the organization can be attri- 
buted to the care with which Dr Myrdal built up his staff, and to 
his wise diplomacy in dealing with the member nations of the Com- 
mission. The staff has, in a remarkably short time, achieved a great 
reputation for ability and impartiality; so much so that there is 


1 For reviews of the work of these organizations, see U.N. Documents: 
E/ECE/7-9. 
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strong competition for posts, as is indicated by the receipt of over 
700 applications for about ten technical but comparatively junior 
posts which were recently advertised. The international balance 
of the staff is shown by the fact that ten countries, three of them 
East European, are represented in the thirteen senior posts. 

An impressive array of committees, working parties, and study 
groups has been set up to deal with coal, steel, electric power, 
industry and materials, manpower, timber, agriculture, inland 
transport, industrial development, and trade. In the first eight 
months of the Commission’s active life fifty committee meetings 
were held, attended by 1,750 Government representatives. ‘To 
service these meetings and to do the research and other work of 
the Commission there is a total staff of 174, of which half is pro- 
fessional staff. The total budget for 1949 is under {250,000.! 
There is close co-operation with other bodies concerned in the 
same fields,? especially with the functional organizations of the 
U.N. such as the Food and Agriculture Organization, which is 


lending its own personnel for work in E.C.E. on agriculture and 
timber. 


Achievements 

Not the least of the achievements of E.C.E. has been its research 
work, which has already resulted in the production of two notable 
documents, the Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of 
Europe (Geneva, 1948) and one on the potentialities for increased 
trade and accelerated industrial development in Europe. These 
documents are a most valuable addition to the scanty reliable 
statistical information on post-war Europe. Statistical methods 
themselves are the subject of study, and efforts are being made to 
improve them and to standardize their presentation. 

In the practical field a few examples may be given of the work 
done. E.C.E. has made possible the timber agreement by which five 
exporting countries, all, with the exception of Austria, from 
Eastern Europe, will increase their exports by $120 million over 
two years in exchange for machinery to be supplied by six West 
European countries through the establishment of credits; credits 

the value of $8 million are being made available by the Inter- 
national Bank for reconstruction and development. In continuing 

nd developing the functions of E.C.1I.T.O., E.C.E. has facilitated 
the exchange of goods waggons in international traffic, and has 
made progress in simplifying international road transport con- 


j 


litions and in studying the restoration of inland waterways to full 
E.C.E. is housed in U.N. European Regional Headquarters and is not 
ely charged for such items as premises. 
nnual Report to Economic and Social Council (UN. E/791). 
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use. In the coal and steel committees, E.C.E. has followed the 
good work of E.C.O. in allocating available supplies, and, as the 
absolute shortage of coal recedes, has turned its attention to alloca- 
tion by specific qualities for special needs. E.C.E. has increased 
the allocation of metallurgical coke to France and Belgium from 
the Ruhr mines by persuading domestic coke users to reduce their 
demands; this was expected to increase total steel production in 
the last nine months of 1948 by one and a half million tons. 

A committee of E.C.E. is working on methods of increasing 
production of electric power and facilitating its transmission and 
sale across national boundaries, but the exciting possibilities which 
have been envisaged in this connection have not yet reached the 
report stage. One interesting example of E.C.E. methods was the 
approach to the problem of the shortage of silica bricks. After a 
thorough discussion by all the countries concerned, it was realized 
that production could be increased by co-operation in three ways. 
Manpower was to be increased in the quartzite quarries of the 
French Zone of Germany by the transfer of {talian and other 
workers. Shortages of equipment could be made good by transfer 
of bulldozers and other material from U.S. army surpluses in 
Germany. Coal movements, which had been much interrupted, 
could be given priority. By these means production was materially 
increased. At the same time suggestions were made as to possible 
substitute materials. 


Difficulties 


This creditable record of achievement might leave the impres- 
sion that all has been easy. But the practical approach of the work- 
ing committees and staff to the problems before them does not 
altogether prevent international tension. Votes are not necessary 
in the working committees as their results depend on unanimity, 
since without this the decisions would not be carried out and can- 
not be enforced. In the meetings of the Commission itself the 
attitude of the different Powers is more clearly shown. 

The U.S.S.R. continues to give its support to E.C.E., as is 
shown in its allowing an eminent Russian economist, Dr Koktomov, 
to become Dr Myrdal’s deputy; but its attitude is critical. ‘The 
U.S.S.R. has constantly criticized E.C.E. on the grounds that it is 
too theoretical and is not contributing enough to the restoration 
and development of devastated (i.e. East European) countries, 
and also because of its alleged interference in domestic affairs 
(which is impossible for a consultative body) and its dealings with 
Germany. Russia maintains that E.C.E. should only deal with the 
Four-Power secretariat in Berlin, though the wording of the 
Commission’s terms of reference are not absolutely clear on this 
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point. E.E.C.E. had an office in the Bi-Zone at Minden, so E.C.E. 
had a good reason for consulting with the Bi-Zone when it could 
get no answer from Berlin to its request for representation there. In 
any case, the first session of the Commission had instructed Dr 
Myrdal to write to the four zone commanders in May 1947 asking 
in general terms for their co-operation. This the Western Powers 
promised, but no reply was received from Marshal Sokolovsky till 
October 1947, when he said he would postpone action till the 
Foreign Ministers had decided on Germany’s economic future. it 
was clear that Germany could not be left out of discussions affect- 
ing Europe as a whole, and the present position is covered by a 
Swedish compromise resolution passed at the third session of the 
Commission in April and May 1948. This resolution required the 
renewal of consultation with the Allied Control Council with a 
view to terminating the Frankfurt office of E.C.E. (transferred 
from Minden in November 1947). The matter will presumably be 
discussed again at the next session of the Commission on 9 May. 

The period of greatest strain was probably when the Marshall 
Plan was first outlined and considered. Russia’s refusal to partici- 
pate ruled out the possibility of E.C.E. acting as the executive 
body, and it seemed very doubtful whether the organization 
could continue effectively. There are some signs that Britain’s own 
early enthusiasm for E.C.E. is somewhat diminished by pre- 
occupation with the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, but this is denied officially and it is true that Britain 
still sends very strong delegations to Geneva. The original Paris 
report specifically refers to the need for E.C.E. to continue its 
work, besides making clear the continuing dependence of the 
Western nations on trade with Eastern Europe if the plan were to 
SuUCC eed. 


O.E.E.C. and E.C.E. 

The general public can scarcely be blamed for some confusion 
in its mind between two organizations with such similar initials 
and such comparable objectives, particularly when the same 
people represent their countries at both. A recent example of 
such confusion was the suggestion that E.C.E. had criticized 
Britain’s coal export prices. Actually the initiative in raising this 
matter had been taken by the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion with O.E.E.C., and not with E.C.E., but Mr Hoffman’s 
idviser on coal was Mr Charles Jeffers, until recently director of 
[}.C.E. Coal Division and still chairman of its coal allocation com- 
mittee. 

he distinction between the two organizations can however be 
readily made. The O.E.E.C. is confined to the nineteen Marshall 
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Aid countries (all Europe except Spain and the Slav bloc), while 
E.C.E. draws in all the European countries (except Spain) and also 
the U.S.A., which is only formally represented in O.E.E.C. 
through its representatives for the Bi-Zone. As stated above, actual 
membership of E.C.E. is confined to member States of U.N. 

O.E.E.C. has had its hands full so far with planning and correla- 
tion of national plans and allocation of U.S. aid; as yet, with the 
important exception of the multilateral payments scheme, co- 
operation between its members has not produced much in the way 
of practical results. E.C.E., on the other hand, is mainly concerned 
with securing practical benefits through the discussion of specific 
difficulties and opportunities for development; as has been shown, 
it already has substantial achievements to its credit. The E.C.E. is, 
however, limited to the subjects which its members agree to dis- 
cuss, whereas the O.E.E.C. embraces the whole economy of each 
member, and indeed depends for its success on the frankness with 
which its members disclose their problems and policies. 

There is no formal connection between the two organizations, 
though Britain and France notified E.C.E. at the third session of 
the steps being taken towards the creation of O.E.E.C. Each 
organization does nevertheless benefit from the existence of the 
other, making use of published material and in other ways; there is 
little sense of rivalry, and what contacts there are on a secretariat 
level are friendly and mutually advantageous. Overlapping may 
not be entirely excluded, but there is little sign of it yet, and it is 
made less likely by the fact that the same Government experts 
frequently attend the committees of both organizations, and also 
by the fact that Mr Harriman is the chief American representative 


to both. 


Prospects 


The greatest value of E.C.E. undoubtedly lies in the link it 
provides between the relatively closed economies of East and West 
Europe. The West values the link for purposes of trade as a 
means to economic survival, the East as a means to the industrial 
development it places so high in its planning.? 

There is genuine mutual benefit to be obtained from working 
together. Even without executive power or financial resources, 
E.C.E. can do much by providing a meeting-ground for the dis- 
cussion of technical economic problems; in this way general short- 
ages can be speedily recognized and solutions devised, while 
localized shortages can be adjusted. E.C.E. 1s organizing European 
self-help by making the most effective use of existing resources 
through the unanimous agreement of interested Governments; it 

1 See ‘East-West Trade in Europe’, in The World Today, March 1949. 
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is doing this over the whole continent, whereas O.E.E.C. is 
restricted to its nineteen member States. 

It is perhaps too much to expect the Economic Commission for 
Europe to be the seed from which a more comprehensive form of 
closer European co-operation might develop, but encouragement 
can at least be found in the continued existence and healthy life of 
this inter-Governmental European functional organization which 
does bridge the gap created by political rivalries. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR THE FAR EAST 
Besides dealing with Europe, the Temporary Sub-Commission 
for Devastated Areas appointed a Working Group for Asia and the 
Far East. This body was unable to make direct investigations in 
the area, but used information collected by the Secretariat to make 
a report in March 1947.1 This report recommended the Council to 
set up an Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. There 
were two main grounds for this recommendation: first, the extent 
of war devastation in an area where previously most of the people 
had only lived on the margin of subsistence; and secondly, the need 
to reconstruct Asian economy in order to implement the pledge 
contained in Article 55 of the Charter, on the promotion of higher 
standards of living, conditions of stability, and well-being. ‘The 
General Assembly resolution of December 1946 recommended the 
Council to consider setting up an Asian and Far Eastern Com- 
mission as well as one for Europe. This the Council agreed to do 
on 18 March 1947. The area coming under consideration was 
roughly that lying between the U.S.S.R. and Australia, stretching 
from Pakistan to the Philippines.2 Membership was to consist of 
member States of U.N. from that area, together with Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. Later New Zealand was allowed to participate, 
and Burma and Pakistan joined the original members when they 
were admitted to the United Nations. Japan and Korea were 
treated in the same way as Germany in relation to E.C.E., that is to 
say, consultation with the Allied authorities in occupation was 
encouraged. 
‘The Headquarters was to be situated at the Far East Regional 
Office of the United Nations; pending its establishment, the office 
been at Shanghai. The Budget for 1949 approved by the 
General Assembly was for £147,000. The Executive Secretary is 


47 


Vir P. S. Lokanathan (India), formerly editor of The Eastern 


e U.N. Document, E/307/Rev.1. 
ountries coming within the sphere of the Commission’s activities are: 
Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indo-China, Hong-Kong, Malaya, 


rlands Indies, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Siam. 
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Economist and a professor of economics at Madras University. 
Sessions have been held at Shanghai (June 1947), the Philippines 
(November-December 1947), Ootacumund, India (June 1948), 
and at I.apstone, Australia (November-December 1948). 

At the first session the introduction of associate membership 
was approved. Associate membership is open to those countries 
within the area which are not responsible for the conduct of their 
international relations. Application for associate membership is 
made by them through the country so responsible. Some opposi- 
tion to the method of application was expressed by countries which 
feared that the colonial Powers might not forward applications 
from such countries as Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. 
Associate members take full part in the work of the Commission 
but have no vote. The Asian countries, especially India, wanted 
them to have a vote too, so as to redress the original balance of vot- 
ing, according to which there were six non-Asiatic countries 
(including the U.S.S.R.) to four Asiatic countries. If Russia is 
treated as an Asiatic country and new members are counted, the 
voting ratio of full members is now 6:7 in favour of the Asiatic 
countries. 

The most difficult membership problem has been that of 
Indonesia, from whom there were two applications, one direct 
from the Republic and one through the Netherlands. The matter 
was twice postponed and nearly a third time, but towards the end 
of the fourth session a decision was pressed for and the Republic 
admitted. In consequence, the Netherlands withdrew its own 
delegation and left ‘the rest of Indonesia’ unrepresented,’ as it 
considered that the Commission had acted beyond its competence. 
At this session a cabled request for admission from Viet Nam was 
ruled out by the Chairman as being inadequately presented. 

The main concerns of the Commission have been as follows. 
Surveys have been undertaken covering the economic situation in 
the various countries and their needs and, in particular, how far 
those needs could be met from local resources. A detailed study 
has been made of plans for economic development, including pos- 
sible steps to secure capital equipment and encourage investment, 
financial requirements, and the improvement of banking and credit 
facilities. Trade has been promoted both within the area and with 
other parts of the world. Methods of training administrators and 
technicians have been investigated in co-operation with the I.L.O. 
Co-operation with F.A.O. on agriculture and timber has been set 


1 The Commission provided for representatives both from the Republic and 
from ‘the rest of Indonesia’. 

® The first such survey has recently become available in this country: Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1947 (U.N. Department of Economic Affairs, 
Shanghai, 1948). 
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on foot. A meeting of transport experts has been arranged. Finally, 
steps have been taken towards the improvement of statistical and 
economic documentation. 

One specific scheme which has now been approved, after two 
references to the Economic and Social Council, is the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Flood Control. This Bureau is to have a staff 
of not more than five experts, with an annual Budget of £25,000. 
It is to study the problems of control of flooding of the Asian 
rivers, make recommendations for the training of personnel, and 
undertake any other appropriate work in its field, reporting 
annually to the Commission. 

The Commission has been criticized by the U.S.S.R. on the 
grounds that it tends to further the economic interests of the 
colonial Powers instead of seeking to make the various countries 
more independent. The Executive Secretary himself said at the 
fourth session that the work of the Commission ‘had so far been 
mainly in the direction of organizing specific studies with a view to 
collecting and assembling essential data as a basis for action, and 
that the time had come when lines of action should be clearly 
indicated, and the manner in which that action could be developed 
should also be defined; the Commission’s efforts should produce 
more concrete results’. 

Faced with the vast and difficult problems of the Asian economy, 
there is a danger that the Commission will content itself with 
worthy resolutions and general appeals for help to other countries, 
especially as tangible aid can normally only be the outcome of 
direct negotiations between the countries concerned. The Com- 
mission can, however, serve usefully even in this way by focussing 
attention on the continuing needs of the area, and it can assist its 


members to clarify their needs, besides organizing self-help and 
giving technical assistance. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 

At the fifth session of the Economic and Social Council in July 
1947, Chile submitted a resolution recommending the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Latin America. The resolu- 
tion pointed out the acute economic crisis which had arisen in 
Latin America as a result of the contributions made to the com- 
mon effort during the war. It stressed also the need for united 
action to develop the economies of the countries concerned so as to 
raise their standards of living and benefit the world economic 
structure. The Council appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to con- 
sider the factors involved and also to ascertain the views of the 
Ninth International Conference of American States which was due 
to meet the following January. It was argued that the existence of 
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the Inter-American Economic and Social Council made the 
establishment of a Commission for Latin America superfluous; 
a second criticism claims that, as the area was not devastated by 
the war, it is not comparable to Europe and the Far East, and that 
it was therefore a new departure to admit the principle of setting 
up regional commissions for general economic development. 

The Ad Hoc Committee recommended the establishment of 
E.C.L.A. with the special aims of finding solutions to Latin 
America’s problems resulting from world economic maladjust- 
ments, with a view to linking the Latin American countries with 
the common effort to achieve world-wide recovery and economic 
stability. In later discussions with representatives of the Inter- 
American Economic Council at the first session of the Commission 
lines of co-operation were discussed, and it was agreed that the 
Commission should concentrate on the regional aspects of the 
economy of the area and on relations with the rest of the world. 
Careful preparations were made to secure co-ordination between 
the two bodies and to prevent overlapping. The establishment of 
E.C.L.A. was finally approved by the Economic and Social Council 
on 25 February 1948. 

Membership comprises countries which are members of the 
United Nations in all the Americas and the Caribbean area, France, 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Any other territory in the 
area can apply to become an associate member. The U.S.S.R. 
sought to be included but was outvoted, since other countries 
claimed that she had no direct responsibilities in the area. The field 
of action of the Commission was confined to such countries in 
Central and South America and the Caribbean as participated in 
the Commission as members or associate members. 

The first session was held in Santiago de Chile in June 1948 and 
it was agreed to make the headquarters of the Commission there. 
In December Mr G. M. Cabanas, of Mexico, a former professor 
of the Mexico School of Economics and Director of Administra- 
tive Management in the Ministry of National Property, was 
appointed Executive Secretary. There is a staff of about fifty, 
including fifteen economists. The Budget for 1949 was agreed by 
the General Assembly at £96,000. 

At this first session the Commission defined its field of opera- 
tions, and decided to centre its first work on a basic survey of the 
economic situation of Latin America. Matters to be studied and to 
be related to the Survey included the following: provision of 
technical assistance, agricultural prices (in conjunction with 
F.A.O.), marketing of raw materials, immigration, inflation, terms 
of trade, free ports, needs in equipment and machinery, transport 
(referred to Transport and Communications Commission of the 
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Economic and Social Council), - multilateral compensation pay- 
ments scheme (with help of [International Monetary Fund), credit 
policies, and the effect of European economic reconstruction on 
Latin America. A discussion on the development of a Customs 
Union was postponed. It is too early yet to make a judgment on 
the effectiveness of the work of this Commission. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


This Commission is not yet in existence, though the preparatory 
work on it has been completed and the Economic and Social 
Council is likely to authorize its establishment as soon as the 
countries primarily concerned agree that conditions are appropri- 
ate. The desirability of setting up such a commission was men- 
tioned in the Council earlier than any reference to E.C.L.A.? 
but it has taken longer to set it up, first because it was less strongly 
pressed, and more recently because of the disturbances in the 
Middle East. 

In the preliminary discussions the area to be covered was a 
matter for debate, as the term ‘Middle East’ is conveniently 
elastic. ‘The countries suggested as members were then (before the 
recognition of the State of Israel) Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
Yemen. Non-self-governing territories were to be eligible as 
associate members. The striking fact in this list is the absence of 
any great Powers. Despite their obvious interests in the area, the 
United Kingdom and the United States recognized that their 
presence was not desired by the Middle Eastern countries. The 
U.S.S.R. sought admission on the grounds of being the only 
neighbouring great Power, but was outvoted in the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee dealing with the matter. 

The reasons advanced in favour of an E.C.M.E. were, first, the 
economic difficulties created for the region by the war, particularly 
inflation and the interruption of the normal trade channels, and 
secondly the acknowledged need for development in order to raise 
the standards of living of the area and to strengthen economic 
relations with the rest of the world. In October 1947 the General 
\ssembly approved a resolution of its Economic and Financial 
Committee to invite the Economic and Social Council to give 
favourable consideration to creating an E.C.M.E. The Council set 
up an Ad Hoc Committee for this purpose at their sixth session in 
March 1948. This committee made a favourable recommendation, 
but the Council, for lack of time, postponed a decision at its 

' At the fourth session (March 1947) Dr Malik of Lebanon twice said he would 


the matter at the next session, once in relation to a full employment dis- 
and again when the Middle East was excluded from the E.C.E. 
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seventh session. To avoid this happening again, the interested 
countries persuaded the General Assembly to pass a resolution 
recommending the Council to expedite the matter. It was there- 
fore something of a surprise when the Lebanon took the initiative 
in the Economic Committee at the eighth session of the Council 
in proposing an adjournment till the forthcoming ninth session. 

There is no doubt as to the room for development and co-opera- 
tion in the Middle East, or as to the possibilities confronting an 
expert, independent body, provided that the Governments will 
take action when the way is shown. The Commission, however, 
may well find itself envying the resources and the practically 
mandatory powers of the Middle East Supply Council, besides 
taking advantage of that organization’s experience. 


CONCLUSIONS 

If and when the Middle East Commission is eventually estab- 
lished, the chain of regional economic commissions will be com- 
pleted. All the major areas of the world except Africa and North 
America will be covered. Africa has too few independent member 
States of the United Nations to justify this type of U.N. action, 
and the North American economy scarcely calls for such remedial 
action. Much of the evidence on which to base a considered 
opinion of the merits of this type of regional economic organiza- 
tion will only become available at a later date. In recognition of 
this fact, the Economic and Social Council decided at its sixth 
session to recommend its Economic and Employment Com- 
mission to postpone the examination of the question of regional 
economic commissions ‘as a means for promoting the aims and 
objectives of the United Nations’. 

Practical achievements are few as yet. Nevertheless, the indica- 
tions are that on balance the Commissions will be a constructive 
influence, not only in the purely economic field, but also on the 
side of peace. All the Commissions place surveys and fact-finding 
high on their programmes, and progress in reconstruction and 
development will be more rapid and on sounder lines as adequate 
information becomes available. In most cases the possible increase 
of trade within the regions is limited, as the economies of the, 
member countries tend to be competitive rather than comple- 
mentary. But it is difficult to imagine any realistic basis other than 
the regional one for achieving a more intensive co-operation than 
could be arrived at on a global scale. The Commissions are 
naturally restricted by lack of executive power, but their mere 
existence as standing organizations for economic co-operation is a 
signal advance on the anarchical methods of the inter-war period. 


D. K. R. H. 
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